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Tuesday, November 5 is Election Day in most parts of the U.S. While 1957 is an off- 
year, with no election for Congress or other national office, there are important contests tak- 
ing place in many states. And even in the least important, even in a race for a minor state 
or city post, union members have a stake in the results. Being a good citizen means exercising 
your right to vote—and not just once in a while, but every year. The right to vote is our pre- 
cious heritage; let's not waste it! Remember to vote on Election Day—and cast your ballot 


for the candidates who truly deserve your support. ; 


IN IN 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK CITY 
All labor is backing RWDSU locals, like 
Gov. Robert B. Mey- all other AFL-CIO 
ner for re-election, unions are actively 
See Page 11 for ex- supporting the re- 
~clusive article on election of Mayor 
this outstanding : Robert F. 
liberal, *_ Wagner. 
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Senators Say New Laws Coming 
_ Aimed at Weakening Labor Unions 


WASHINGTON—Talk of new labor laws, some of them designed to eliminate corruption but others obvi- 
ously framed to weaken labor, is growing more intense in Washington. The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce are redoubling their campaign for more restrictive labor legislation. 


And from Senator John L. McClellan 
has come confirmation of labor fears. 
Speaking in Biloxi, Miss., the senator 
from Arkansas said he expects a Con- 
gressional bill next year to make unions 
subject to anti-trust prosecution, and an- 
other for a Federal “right-to-work” law. 


McClellan said he could not predict 
the attitude of Congress on placing labor 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, thus 
making unions subject to anti-monopoly 
prosecution. 


“But there are indications that the 
proposal of a Federal ‘right-to-work’ law 
is gaining strength and support in Con- 
gress,” he declared. 

Another Senator and a member of 
McClellan’s confmittee, Senator Irving 
M. Ives, Republican of New York, also 
predicted strong efforts in Congress to 
push through laws harmful to organ- 
ized labor. Addressing the Association 
of State Labor Relations Agencies, Sen- 
ator Ives said he was no longer confi- 
dent that a Federal “right-to-work” 
law can be prevented, and added that 
a law of this kind would be “disastrous” 
to honest trade unions. 


Senator Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska Re- 
publican, also a member of the McClellan 
Committee, wants more “right-to-work” 
laws and legislation to keep labor “out of 
politics.” He would prohibit the use of 
union funds for “political contributions, 
providing research, furnishing manpower 
and the use of publications to support 





candidates, parties and issues.” 

Meanwhile the Washington News, one 
of the Scripps-Howard chain of newspa- 
pers, was sounding an editorial note of 
caution on rushing into new broad-scale 
labor legislation, declaring that “in all 
justice and common sense, proposed new 
labor legislation should be divided into 
two packages with each considered on 
its merits.” 

The paper declared that laws against 
embezzlement, extortion, violence and 
conspiracy were one thing but that fun- 
damental policy laws such as national 
“right-to-work,” limits on union political 


activity, monopoly of labor supply and 
similar legislation affecting honest labor 
were another matter. 

The paper declared that AFL-CIO 
heads have taken a firm stand against 
corruption but are also firmly committed 
against legislation which they believe 
“would be ruinous to the union move- 
ment.” 

“Any attempt to combine the two kinds 
of laws would tend to excite their sus- 
picion as to motives of the whole reform 
program and might force them to oppose 
it all. The danger here is a stalemate,” 
the paper said. 





Meany Warns Union-Busters 


NEW YORK (PAI)—AFL-CIO President George Meany hag posted a stern 
notice that organized labor, while supporting anti-racketeering legislation, will 
resist all moves “designed to frustrate the legitimate activities and objectives 


of the trade union movement.” 


In his most definitive statement on possible legislation to date, Meany 


declared: 


“It is one thing to climinate from positions of authority and control traitors 
to true trade unionism and to make it difficult for would-be traitors to carry 
on their work for despoliation. It is another thing to seek to destroy the trade 
union movement itself. Our eye is not dimmed and our hearing is not so im- 
paired that we cannot tell the hands of Esau or recognize the voice of Jacob. 
We will not be tricked into giving our blessings to any attempt to render im- 
potent the strength of the labor movement under the false representation that 
labor must be weakened in order to deal with the few unfaithful within its ranks.” 
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Unions Protest New Layoff Wave 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Layoff notices received by American industrial workers have increased noticeably 
in recent weeks, a survey by Press Associates, Inc., shows. Whether the release of the Soviet satellite will cause 
the Eisenhower administration to reverse its economy and spark an industrial upturn providing these workers 


with paychecks is uncertain. At his lat- 
est press conference, President Eisen- 
hower was vague on the point. The new 
Secretary of Defense, Neil H. McElroy, 
said he was “studying” a pickup in bal- 
listic missile output. 

Other disturbing signs pointing to a 
possible recession are the continuing drop 
in the stock market, a falling off of 300,- 
000 production jobs in September as com- 
pared to the same month a year ago, and 
the addition of three major industrial 
areas to.a position where job seekers are 
“slightly in excess of job openings.” The 
three cities are Columbus and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Portland, Maine. 


In the wake of the newest layoffs un- 
ions are making themselves heard. 

At Farmingdale, New York, the Long 
Island Conference of Machinists charged 
that the Eisenhower administration was 
being “penny-wise and pound-foolish” by 
its cut-back in defense spending. Imme- 
diate cause of the charge was the recent 
announcement by Republic Aviation 
Corp. that it is laying off between 2,500 
and 3,000 workers due to monthly ceil- 
ings on expenditufes imposed by the Air 
Force. This is in addition to 4,000 laid 
off early in 1957. 

A different problem is faced by 5,000 
members of the United Automobile 
Workers employed by the 
Corp. in Evansville, Ind. The company 
has announced that it is closing its two 
Plymouth plants in about a year and 
a half. Officials say they plan to open 
a@ more modern plant in the South 
Central or Southwest area, but no loca- 
tion has been announced. 

UAW Vice-Pres. Norman Matthews, di- 
rector of the union’s Chrysler depart- 
ment, declared: “Moves such as contem- 
plated by the corporation ia this instance 
are always highly disruptive of the com- 
munity being deserted and are always 
enormously costly in personal as well as 
economic terms to the workers involved,” 

In Washington, President James B. 
Carey of the International Union of Elec- 
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Electric plant in Huntington, West. Va., 
as a result of defense contract cancel- 
lation. 

Following are some other layoffs re- 
ported in recent weeks: 

@ Pennsylvania Railroad said it would 
furlough some 4,000 employees through- 
out its system because of the low volume 
of traffic moving over its road. 

@ In Seattle, Boeing Airplane Co. is 
seeking to reduce its work force by 6,000 
to 8,000 employees by Jan. 1 in response 
to an Air Force economy order. 

@ In Cleveland, Thompson Products 
Inc., is dropping 1,500 workers from its 
payrolls primarily to Air Force cutback. 

® In Camden, N.J., the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America confirmed reports that 
it may lay off as many as 700 employes 


due to cutbacks in defense work. 
@ The New York Central Railroad has 


announced that it is laying off 400 em-. 


ployes engaged in the building of new 
freight cars at Rochester, N.Y. Reason 
given is decline in traffic. 

@ At Dayton, Ky., the Elgin Watch 
Co. announced that it will close its plant 
employing some 200 workers. The com- 
pany said it will rely on outside suppliers 
to make up for the production loss. 

@® On Oct. 11 the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. laid off 3,000 of the 27,000 workers 
at its Peoria, Ill., plant. 

® Machine tool manufacturers in Con- 
necticut have been cutting their work 
forces, as a rule, by 10 to 28 percent since 
June. Pickup would depend on 1958 or- 
ders. ° 
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“Help, Police!” 
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Fat Petitions asking Congress to extend minimum wage coverage 
are being distributed by International Union to all locals. 
10 
% 7 ” 
‘| “See Your Congressman’ Drive Under Way 
Zz 
3 
4 First reports are just beginning to arrive in the RWDSU’s See Your to win quick action when Congress reconvenes in January. 
Congressman campaign, and it looks as though this is going to be a big 
| one! The idea of button-holing Senators and Representatives now— Subsequent meetings will be sought with three Republicans: Sen. 
4 while Congress is in recess—and lobbying for, extension of coverage Everett Dirksen and Representatives Timothy Sheehan and William 
| under the Federal, minimum wage law, is appealing to many RWDSvUers E. McVey. Anderson expressed the opinion that_meetings with them 
2 in various parts of the country. Locals are swinging into action, naming might be more important than with Congressmen who have already 
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committees and preparing to meet with Congressmen. And the big 
Minimum Wage Petition drive is also about to get under way, as copies 
of the petition are distributed to the locals. 


Here are late developments in two key areas of the RWDSU: 


@ In Alabama, Assistant Southern Area Director Frank Parker re- 
ports preparations made for a meeting with Senator Lister Hill, whose 
all-important post as chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare makes him a key figure in the campaign. Alabama State 
CIO Legislative Rep. Earl Pippin has made arrangements for the meet- 
ing to take place at the state capital, Montgomery. 


Parker, Organizer Margaret K. Robbins and a group of rank-and- 
file members, including employees of H. L. Green and W. T. Grant, will 
meet with Senator Hill. They were also planning to meet with Rep. Geor- 
ge Huddleston, Jr., who represents the Birmingham district in Congress, 
as this issue of The Record went to press. Another meeting being plan- 
ned is with Rep. Albert Rains, who is Gadsden’s congressman. 


@ In Chicago, the Delegate Council of the RWDSU’s Chicago Joint 
Board, composed of officers, board members and stewards of the af- 
filiated locals, at its meeting Tuesday evening, Oct. 22, appointed a com- 
mittee to meet with Congressmen from Illinois. 


Joint Board Pres. Hank Anderson reported that the committee’s 
first meeting would be with Senator Paul Douglas, one of the Senate’s 
most outspoken advocates of broader coverage under the minimum wage 
law. Sen. Douglas, of course, does not have to be convinced of the merits 
of labor’s position, but instead will be asked for advice on the best way 





expressed their support of broader minimum wage coverage. 


@ In other areas, too, the See Your Congressman campaign is gain- 
ing momentum. Last week RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg sent a letter 
to all locals, calling on them to swing into action in the drive, and 
urging full support for the petition campaign. « 


Pres. Greenberg pointed out that the petition can be signed by non- 
members as well as members of the RWDSU, thus making it easier for 
locals to gather their quota of_signatures. Quotas in the petition cam- 
paign will be assigned within the next week or two. 


The petition is expected to serve as a dramatic reminder to Con- 
gressmen that American working people want and need the protection 
afforded by the Federal minimum wage law. Even though practically 
every union member already earns more than the $l-an-hour minimum 
wage, thanks to his or her union contract, and even though a few states 
have passed legislation authorizing a state-wide $1 minimum, there 
are still good reasons for the passage of Federal legislation extending 
coverage. RWDSU members visiting their Congressmen are pointing 
out that only a Federal law can bring protection to millions of un- 
organized workers, particularly those in the states where there is little 
or no hope of decent state legislation. Furthermore, passage of the 
extended coverage bill will end once and for all the -““second-class citizen” 
Status of retail employees and other workers not now covered by the law. 


And finally, with every retail employee in the country earning at 
least the $1 federal minimum wage, it will be that much easier for or- 
ganized workers to win wage increases and maintain their differential 
above the minimum. 
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The fall meeting of the RWDSU Exeeutive... consider preparations to be made for the 









Executive Board 


Of RWDSU Meets 


Board is scheduled to begin Monday, Oct. 

at the Mt. Royal Hotel in Montreal, Quebec. 
This will be the first Board meeting ever held 
in Canada. Pres. Max Greenberg, who will 
preside at the three-day meeting, termed the 
choice of Montreal as the meeting site “a 
recognition of the growing importance of our 
Canadian membership within the ranks of 











RWDSU Convention to be held next June in 
Chicago. 

Other forthcoming events requiring prepar- 
ation by the Board are the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept. convention in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Oct. 31, and the AFL-CIO Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., beginning Dec. 
5. 





= the RWDSU.” The Executive Board of RWDSU meets 
ql In adaltion to acting on reports by Inter- Rwingt Gonstation, te last Imectng, was 
= | ; g was 
E | In Montre al Oct 28 - National union officers on such subjects aS — peig in Atlantic City in June, immediately 
Eg} e organization, finances, political action, legis- prior to the annual meeting of the union’s 
= lation and other activities, the Board will General Council. *° 
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NLRB Examiner Hits 
Kohler Co. as ‘Unfair’ 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—An NLRB Trial Ex- 
amiher has charged the Kohler Company with 
unfair labor practices and with seeking to 
reduce the union to “impotency” in a report 
on the three-year old strike of Local 833 of 
the United Automobile Workers at Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 


The findings, which were described by UAW of- 
ficials as complete vindication of the union’s charges 
that Kohler was out to break the union, were con- 
tained in a 137-page report that now puts the 
Kohler company on the defensive. 


The report calls upon the company to resume 
negotiations which the union has long requested; 
to furnish certain information demanded by the 
union; to “cease and desist” from discouraging its 
workers in their union rights; to fire such employees 
as it has hired to make way for strikers after a 
contract has been negotiated; and to reimburse cer- 
tain illegally discharged strikers after they come 
back to work. 


At the same time, the Trial Examiner declared 
that 43 strikers, including the 13 members of the 
union’s strike committee were discharged “lawful- 
ly” for “serious strike misconduct.” This section of 
the report will be appealed by the UAW according 
to UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey who hailed the rest 
of the report as “100 percent confirmation of the 
union’s position that ‘this company was and ig 
engaged in unfair labor practices in violation of 
the law of the land.” 

Highspots of the findings of NLRB Trial Exam- 
iner George A. Downing were: 

1) That While the Kohler company was not at 
first guilty of refusing to bargain in good faith at 
the beginning of contract negotiations, “the com- 
pany converted it into an unfair labor practices 
strike in June 1954 by actions violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 

2) That illegal action included the granting of 
two wage increases—3 cents an hour—without bar- 
gaining about them with the union; the discharge 
of 53 strikers in one department on July 1, 1954; 
the refusal to bargain with the union about this 
discharge and the discharge of 90 strikers on March 
1, 1955 and other matters of employment. 


3) That the action of the Kohler Company in 
forcing eight strikers to move from a company- 
owned hotel and its refusal to renew the lease of 
two strikers on company-leased homes were unfair 
labor practices. -¥ 


4) That the refusal of the company to supply 
the union with wage incentive information needed 
for collective bargaining was a refusal to bargain 
in good faith. 


Perhaps the most scathing denunciation of the 
company’s tactics came in a paragraph describing 
the company’s attitude after the workers had gone 
on strike and negotiations had become “futile.” 


“What the evidence showed,” the Trial Examiner 
wrote, “was that the futility was due to Respondent’s 
(the Kohler Company) deliberate contriving; that 
Respondent was bargaining not to reach but to 
avoid agreement; that it was seeking the Union's 
complete capitulation, not simply for a normal con- 
tract term, but that pursuant to its announced in- 
tention ‘to teach the union a lesson’ (for having 
called the strike), it envisioned a settlement which 
would bring the Company 20 years of labor peace, 
as had the 1934 strike. 
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NEW ROLE FOR JERRY LEWIS: Auto work- 
ers President Walter P. Reuther guffaws as 
comedian Jerry Lewis takes over at the presi- 
dent's desk in Detroit headquarters. Before the 
call at Reuther’s office, Lewis appeared on 
Guy Nunn’s radio show. 





Boss Pays for Union-Busting 


ANTIGO, Wisc. (PAI) —Roland Muetzelburg, form- 
er manager of Langlade Veneer Products Co. here, 
has learned the hard way that union busting can be 
an expensive pastime. - q 

Raymond Roberts, a member of IWA Local 12- 
215 and an active participant in the organizing cam- 
paign, was fired Feb. 27, 1956, allegedly because he 
Was “drinking on the job.” Inasmuch as he had 
already been warned that his union activity might 
get him in “trouble” no one took the charge seriously 
and unfair labor practices charges were lodged 
against the company when efforts at reinstate- 
ment failed. 

The hearing lasted three days and it was brought 
out in the hearing that two company foremen had 
spied on Roberts for almost a month prior to the 
discharge. The NLRB ruled that the company was 
guilty of “interfering with the rights of its em- 
ployees, refusing to bargain in good faith and dis- 
crimination against Roberts.” 


Union, Church Ties Cited 


NEW YORK (PAI)—“‘Church and labor have a 
great deal in common,” declared Al Whitehouse, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, in addressing the tenth anniversary dinner 
of the National Council of Churches Department 
of the Church and Economic Life here. 

Dr. Cameron P. Hall, executive secretary of the 
department, who was recently one of three leading 
clergymen from the three faiths who attempted to 
mediate the Kohler strike, was honored with the 
presentation of a plaque in appreciation of his ten 
years of leadership. 








Supreme Court to Rule 
On Crucial Labor Cases 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The Supreme Court, 
during the term that has just opened, is faced 
with important decisions in at léast half a 
dozen areas of labor-management cases that 
will set important precedents for organized 
workers, Some of the vital issues to be decided 
coneern State vs. Federal jurisdiction, “hot 
cargo” clauses and their enforcement, damage 
suits against unions and the “free- speech” 
provisions of Taft-Hartley. | 


Here are crucial labor cases of the 1957-58 docket: 

1) Where should the line be drawn between Fed- 
eral government and the states when it comes to 
jurisdiction over labor-management disputes? The 
Supreme Court already has held that States cannot 
enter cases covered by Taft-Hartley even when the 
National Labor Relations Board refuses jurisdiction. 
NLRB has to turn the case over specifically to a 
State. The resulting “no-man’s land” of labor-man- 
agement cases has caused much concern, partic- 
ularly in picketing cases-where the states have step- 
ped in in the name of preserving the peace, even 
though the dispute may be covered by Taft-Hartley. 
Two picketing cases involving the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the Hotel Employees are now 
before the Court on this issue. 


2) The NLRB has ruled that “hot cargo” clauses 
are legal but there is much dispute over how they 
can be enforced. The NLRB has said that it is all 
right for a union to insist on an employer following 
a “hot cargo” clause, but that it cannot put pressure 


. on employees of another company to refuse to cross 


a picket line. There have been many splits in lower 
courts as to the exact status of “hot cargo” clauses 
and the degree to which they can be enforced. The 
Supreme Court has agreed to rule on cases involving 
the Teamsters, the Machinists and the Carpenters. 


3) Can a union be sued by a worker who claims 
that he lost wages because of a picket line that 
kept him from his job? There have been a number 
of lower court decisions under which State Courts 
have awarded damages to workers on the grounds 
that the conduct of the union was not legal. The 
unions involved have’ appealed these decisions on 
the grounds that they were being punished for law- 
ful activities. The Supreme Court has agreed to re- 
view cases involving the United Automobile Work- 
ers and the Machinists. 


4) What are the “free speech” rights of manage- 
ment and labor under Taft-Hartley? The present 
NLRB has considerably widened the right of em- 
ployers to denounce unions before “captive audien- 
ces.” It has ruled that while an employer may dis- 
tribute anti-union literature in his plant, he can 
forbid the union to distribute its own literature 
there. On the other hand, it has ruled that an em- 
ployer may not forbid union solicitation during 
working hours if his own supervisors are campaign- 
ing against the union. Lower courts have reversed 
both rulings and the Supreme Court has now agreed 
to review the no-solicitation cases. The Steelwork- 
-_ are involved in one of the key cases on this 

ue. 


5. Another important case involves an NLRB de- 
cision holding that it is not legal for an employer 
to demand a “no-strike” clause under which both 
union and non-union employees would have to vote 
approval before a strike could be called. A lower 
court has said that such a demand is OK. The 
Supreme Court is now studying the issue. 





Taft-Hartley’s Screws Tighten on O'Sullivan Strikers 


By EUGENE A, KELLY 


of O'Sullivan heels. 
Taft-Hartley has many anti-union 


ers. The plant gates were closed on 
voting day to the URW members, some 


or nod in the direction of elimination 
of Section 9 (c) (3). 














WINCHESTER, Va.—The screws 
of Taft-Hartley were turned a little 
tighter on striking union members 
here when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board conducted an election 
aimed at crushing the Rubber Work- 
ers’ 17-month-old strike against the 
O’Sullivan rubber heel company. It 
was one of the most dramatic ex- 
ampies in the ll-year history of 
Taft-Hartley of the provision which 
bars economic strikers from voting 
in an election. Ballots went only to 
the strikebreakers inside the plant. 


The strikebreakers, as expected, voted 


provisions but few have been assailed by 
labor as so marifestly unfair as Section 
9 (c) (3). Its language is simple, clear: 

“Employees on strike who are not en- 
titled to reinstatement shall not be elig- 
ible to vote.” 

Four hundred members of Rubber 
Workers Local 511 went on strike May 
13, 1956, for a decent contract that bore 
some resemblance to others in their in- 
dustry.-O’Sullivan, owner of the “Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Heel” slogan, refused to bar- 
gain and recruited strikebreakers from 
the adjacent countryside and from neigh- 
boring states. 


Only these scabs were permitted to 


288 to 5 to decertify the union. The 300 ® vote on the two days set by the NLRB 


strikers have vowed to continue their 
Picketlines and the, nationwide bsycott 


o4 


in response to petitions filed jointly 
by the company and the strikebreak- 


of them with seniority dating back to 


the establishment of the plant 30 years . 


ago. 

Even the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R-Ohio) recognized the injustice of Sec- 
tion 9 (c) (3) and proposed its elimin- 
ation in 1953. 

He conceded that the provision’s effect 
would be to enable employers to smash 
unions. 

Pres. Eisenhower, campaigning for his 
first term in 1952, paid special attention 
to the provision in a speech calculated 
to woo the votes of trade union members. 

“I know the law might be used to 
break unions,” Eisenhower said. ‘That 
must be changed. Americh wants no law 
licensing union busting and neither do 
z* 

That was the President’s final word 


URW Local 511 won bargaining rights 
in April 1956 through an NLRB election 
in which only two votes were cast against 
the union. 

The old contract expired and was ex- 
tended to permit negotiations for a new 
agreement in which the union sought to 
raise wages 15 cents an hour in a plant 
where rates were about 50 cents an hour 
below the rest of the rubber heel industry. 

O’Sullivan offered an absurd five-year 

.contract with no wage increase the first 
year and only two cents a year there- 
after. 

Since the strike was called—again with 
only two dissenting votes—negotiations 
were held infrequently, with the com- 
pany merely going through the motions, 
biding their time to let Section 9 (c) (3) 


do the job. 
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Micro Metalizing workers gather for strike meeting at St. Adolphus Church in Manhattan, during five-day walkout 
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t won them ‘147’ contract. At right, strike 


leaders and local officers display victery smiles. corsa tcl fhe Beene th ae penal any merger gga yer Ted Bowman and Business Rep. Caesar Massa. 


Standing are Angelo Cancel, Candelarie Lopes, Sam Edwards, Leoncio 


Flores and Int'l Rep. Fred Lifavi. 


Four-Day Strike Frees 90 from Phony Union 


NEW YORK CITY—A four day strike, which first saw a settlement, then a reneg by the employer, and finally a 


signed 


agreement, has brought 90 ponies 522% of the Micro Metalizing — their first RWDSU contract, Local 147 Wislones Rep. 





State ClO Backs 
‘Yes’ Vote on 
N. Y. Convention 


NEW YORK CITY—New Yorkers who 
go to the polls Nov. 5 to vote for candi- 
dates for city and state officials will also 
have the opportunity to express them- 
selves on a proposal to hold a State Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1959. The State 
CIO is urging support for the proposal. 


The 1957 convention of the State CIO 
voted unanimously for a convention to 
revise the state. constitution “to provide 
a government that is fairer, more up to 
date and responsive to the people’s needs.” 


State CIO Pres. Louis Hollander said 
that revision was needed to provide 
more equal representation in the Legis- 
lature, to streamline the operations of 
goVernment and particularly the Legis- 
lature, permit direct nomination of 
candidates for statewide office, and al- 
low the proposal of future constitution- 
al amendments by petition. 


In a new pamphlet entitled “Don’t Wait 
Another 20 Years,” the CIO Council 
states: 


“All citizens are equal. The vote of one 
should not have greater weight than the 
vote of another. Yet, in the selection of 
Assemblymen the votes of some citizens 
have twice, three times and even ten times 
the weight of those of other citizens, and 
in selecting State Senators votes of some 
have up to 2% times the weight of others. 


“For example, one assemblyman repre- 
sents the 14,000 people of Schuyler coun- 
ty, there is one for the 29,000 people of 
Seneca county, still only one for the 60,- 
000 people of Ontario county, one again 
for the 95,000 people of St. Lawrence 
county, and only one for the 142,800 peo- 
ple‘ of Schenectady county.” 








* : : Bs y} 
LOCAL 906 MEMBERSHIP MEETING Oct. 17 celebrated Union News strike victory 
and improvements in union’s welfare plan whereby surgical benefits are extended to 
spouse of members. On dais are, seated left to right, ‘906’ Pres. Joseph McCarthy, 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, who was guest speaker at meeting, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Herman Hoffenberg and Ist Vice-Pres. Walter Harris of ‘906’. 


Standing are Rec. 


Sec. Edward Asadourian, Business Agent William Goldweber, James Dinofer and 
Treas. Ernest Frisch. 





Labor to Fight Blue Cross 
Request for Rate Increase 


NEW YORK—Representatives of organized labor in the metropolitan 
area are prepared to fight a proposed Blue Cross premium hike amounting 
to about 40%. The giant hospitalization program covers over 6.500,000 New 


Yorkers. 

If it is approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance, the boost in the hos- 
pitalization coverage rate would be ef- 
fective early in 1958. State Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Leffert Holz has an- 
nounced, however, that public hearings 
on the matter will be held on Nov. 18 
at the New York County Lawyers Assn., 
20 Vesey St. 





Rosenzweig Calls on 305 Members 
For Bigger Role in Union's Life 


MOUNT VERNON, N.Y.—A sizeable turnout of Local 305 shop stewards and 
store chairmen at a special meeting Oct. 14 has. led to plans for helding such 
a meeting at least once a year, Pres. Harry Rosenzweig announced. 

The meeting, attended by 150 rank and file leaders from stores in dozens 








of widely scattered communities, reviewed 
the union’s work and called for greater part- 
icipation by rank and filers in the union’s 
affairs. 

The call for membership responsibility 
in running the union came in Rosenzweig’s 
main report, which emphasized the early con- 
tributions of unpaid leaders from the shops 
and stores in the building of the local. “If 
there is one thing we have learned here,” 
Rosenzweig declared, “it is that the greater 
the membership participation in the union, 
the greater is our defense against dishonesty.” 

He suggested that a well-functioning coun- 
cil of stewards was one of the best guarantees 
that the thinking of many members would be 
represented in the policies of the full-time 


leadership, and called on the stewards to seek the opinions of their members on 
the job, and urge them to speak out at meetings. 


October 27, 1957 





HARRY ROSENZWEIG 





The proposed rate increase would add 
$40 million to the more than $111,604,000 
in premiums paid to Blue Cross during 
1956. Attempts to block the action will 
be spearheaded by trade unions and wel- 
fare groups. Almost every collective bar- 
gaining agreement of any importance in 
this state provides hospitalization cover- 
age for members and their families. Usu- 
ally the coverage is under the Blue Cross 
plan. 

The current premium for individual 
Blue Cross coverage is $1.60 per month, 
while family insurance coverage through 
group membership is $4.36. Group and 
family protection on a direct payment 
basis are nearly four times the latter 
rates. 

This Blue Cross request, the first of its 
kind since 1952, is based on rising hos- 
pital .costs, according to the company. 
The avéetage claim in 1952, Blue Cross 
said, was $5. Last year, it said, it was 
$142 and the organization ran at a loss 
of $2,719,542. Critics of Blue Cross, how- 
ever, say that the company is misrepre- 
senting its financial status, and that it 
actually operated at a profit in 1956. 

Trade union leaders, as far back as 
last June, when Blue Cross first asked 
for a rate increase, expressed their 
concern to the State Department of In- 
surance, which must approve any in- 
crease. Superintendent Holz advised 
them that the Blue Cross management 
had “reappraised the financial condi- 
tion of the plan and had concluded that 

a subscriber rate boost was not im- 
perative at the time.” 


Caesar Massa reported. 


On joining Local 147, the workers 
were surprised to learn that they 
were “covered” by a so-called con- 
tract, made without their knowledge 
between the employer and another 
union. They neither knew what the 
contract contained, nor had they 
ever seen a representative of the 
other union. 


This was another one of the dis- 
credited “sweetheart” deals between 
unscrupulous unions and employers 
which the AFL-CIO has been fighting 
to wipe out in this city. 


The strike started Oct. 7 after e 
employer refused to recognize Local 147 
as the union of the workers’ choice. The 
sight of his whole plant work force march- 
ing in front of the shop moved the em- 
ployer to reconsider his refusal, and 
negotiation with the union began on 
that day. 


Agreement was reached on a setitle- 
ment, and the workers ratified the terms 
at a meeting at St. Adolphus’ Church in 
downtown Manhattan. But then the boss 
reneged on the settlement. It took three 
more days of striking to convince the 
employer that he should honor the agree- 
ment, and on Friday, Oct. 11, the work- 
ers went back under a real union con- 
tract. 

15-Cent Wage Boost 

The terms provide wage increases of 
15 cents an hour over the 18-month con- 
tract period; improvements by the same 
amount in starting rates; 2 more paid 
holidays than they had, for a total of 
8; improved vacations, providing up to 
2 weeks off with pay after 2 years’ ser- 
vice; 10-minute rest periods mornings 
and afternoons, and more. 


The workers, who are mainly Puerto 
Rican, were steered to Local 147 by Jose 
Perez; secretary of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee to Erase Exploitation of Spanish- 
Speaking. Workers. Int’l Rep. Pred Lifavi 


and ‘147’ Org. Angelo Garcia got to . 


work right away, and in six weeks the 
entire campaign was completed, includ- 
ing strike and settlement. 


The contract negotiations were led for 
the union by ‘147’ Manager Theodor Bow- 
man and Business Reps. Caesar Massa 
and Jack Holowchik. 


$2 to $12 Raises Won at 
Markson Stores in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass. — Contract negotia- 
tions between the New England Joint 
Board and the Markson chain of 22 
jewelry stores ended earlier this month 
with approximately $12,000 in increases 
in a one year contract, Joint Board Rep. 
Irving Rich reported. 

The wage boosts ranged from $2 to 
$12 a week, including increases , won 
through straightening out inequities. 
Trade names of the stores are Rogers 
Jewelry and Sallinger’s. 

Joint Board Rep. George Mooney. and 
Rich led the negotiating committee, which 
included Jerry Price, Ben Yaffee, Doro- 
thea Duncan, Ann Williams and Bessie 
Rothenberg. 








The Midwest 





170 in Chicago Warehouse 
Organize Into the RWDSU 








LELAND FISCHER of Local 357, 





York. 

The organizing drive continues, with 
the aim of signing up every eligible em- 
ployee. 
tributions of organizing leaflets get a 


Lunch-hour and after-work dis- 











Dairy in Marion, O., and Borden’s in Newark—have resulted in wage boosts 
plus substantial reductions in working hours, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles re- 


ported. 


The settlements in both shops affect 
plant employees only, and came in nego- 








Seniority Issue 





C 
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To Beat Low Pay, Insecurity ; 
in 
af shi 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Fed up with low wages and no job security, workers ran 
atethe Spencer Press warehouse called on the RWDSU to help them or- nea 
-ganize, and within a week a majority of the 170 people in the shop had sho 
signed up, Chicago Joint Board Pres, anc 
Henry Anderson announced, Acc 
The warehouse distributes encyclope- in 
dias, books and periodicals, mainly to like 
Sears Roebuck stores. It also employs an Pa E 
office force, which operates the People’s oe ee. sl hes 
Book Club, and Sears Readers Club. Of- 
fice employees are among those who have TALKING IT OVER—RWODSU Exec. Sec. Jack Paley discusses Dairy Local oom 
joined the union. ~~ 379’s pension plan with leaders in Columbus, O. Later Paley went to Hunt- $2 2 
The Spencer workers have a good in- ington, W.Va. with Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes for discussions to set up 
side committee, Anderson said, which has newly won pension plan at Mootz’s and Heiner’s bakeries, whose employees d 
done most of the organizing work. A pe- are members of Local 21. L. to r., Hughes, Paley, Orgs. Vern Ulery and ake 
tition for election was filed with the Ned Harkless, Int'l Rep. Gene Ingles. pe 
NLRB on Oct. 10, and-a hearing at the sea 
Board was scheduled for Oct. 24, as The uni 
- Record was in the mails, Anderson said beg 
it was possible management would con- a e oosts an our ut ha 
sent to an election. she 
The company distributes the American 6 e o ' lea 
Encyclopedia, the Children’s Hour, a tra 
periodical, and Our Wonderful World, WO airies in O um us oi 
another children’s series. A oa ig ea of F 
lion dollar operation, the firm is a branc poe ; t : en 
of Consolidated Publishers, Inc., New COLUMBUS, O.—Two contract settlements this month—at’ Isaly bd. 


inderson, Ind., has been named particularly fine response, it was repott- tiations held on wage reopeners. The 
president of newly-merged Madison ed, since many of the employees them- cofitracts expire in November of next Sna IS Talks at Se 
County AFL-CIO Council. selves are out there handing out leaflets. year. g. 
. «The Isaly workers, led by Org. Vern Ger-Fi/ in C hi -.. 
Urge Study of Automation Effects v2, vs packets of 2! cents an nour men 
g y which brings them in line with the top- CHICAGO, Ill. — First-contract talks ed } 
; rated Borden Dairy 379ers in this state. between the Chicago Joint Board and Geo: 
DAYTON (PAI) —AFL-CIO officials social impact on family life.” Wage boosts are 5 cents an hour Nov. the newly organized Ger-Ell plastics firm At 
believe that the time is ripe for a study The AFL-CIO official stressed the fact 4 5 cents more on Jan. 1, and a 5-day, Were on the verge of breaking down over : 
of the effects of automation on family : te ; the company’s insistence bit Oil's 
that organized labor does not oppose 45-hour week, also effective on the first pany on arbitrary 

life in the United States. , limits to seniority, Pres. Henry Anderson gain 
automation, quoting President George of next year. As a result of the hours , y The 
Addressing the American Hygiene As- 4, nasine tinted tly: “Labor eduction wage rates are boosted by 11 ported earlier this month. wagt 
sociation of Dayton and Montgomery “AY 8S having Stavee recen’y: | ~ab0r cents an hour. The former work sched- | Management has been insisting that Th 
Coupties here, Robert A. Rosekrans, as- Welcomes these technological changes. wie was 6 days, 48 hours. Three route Seniority apply only within each shift, . 
sistant director of AFL-CIO Commun- The new techniques offer promise of  gypervisors, had their monthly pay raised while the workers are pressing for plant- Tt 
ity Service Activities, urged the Asso- higher living standards for all, greater py $20. wide seniority. Under the company’s pro» mill 
ciation to make a detailed study of the leisure, and more pleasant working con- ¢ posal, a worker laid off from one shift in 1 
subject. At the same time he called for ditions.” Guarantee of 45 Hours would be ineligible for work in another Sept. 
closer cooperation between the Associa- Rosekrans said, however, that auto- The talks at Borden’s were led by In- Shift. Feeling among the workers runs At 
tion and the organized labor movement. mation would create “serious problems” gles, and the settlement reached provides high on this issue, since it deeply affects ecu 
“It is clear,” Rosekrans told the asso- and that the association could play an for wage boosts of 12 cents an hour for their job security. paid 
ciation’s annual meeting, “that the wide- important role in helping the American plant workers as well as the hours re- Firing Reversed days 
spread adoption of automated methods family make the needed adjustments to duction, with a guarantee of 45 hours’ In a more positive development, rein- in a 
in industry during the coming decade or meet the changes that would result so- work per week. These gains will go into statement was won for Garvis Hannah, peric 
two will have a profound economic and cially and economically. effect on Jan. 1, 1958. one of the most active organizers of the tract 
shop, who was fired shortly before the years 
NLRB election Sept. 10, when the work- Swift 
ers voted the union in. wage 

The company had agreed to arbitrate year 
the discharge, and a quick hearing by aR 








the Illinois Conciliation Service was fol- 
lowed by an order for Hannah’s reinstate- 
ment with back bay. Amount of the back 
pay will be worked out between the union 
and the employer. 








Besides seniority provisions, the work- A 
ers seek a reduction in working hours, two 
substantial Wage improvements and resu 
premium pay for working the la sho 
shifts. 4 Son 
Members of the negotiating committee sale 

are Charles Lewis, Bernice Isaacs, Mary Yori 
Jackson, Alberta Parker, Garvis Hannah, afte 
Robert Lewis, Georgia Lee Smith and Org: 
James Moore. : 

Di 
BRS Bd il hous 
Carr .Warehouse Pact = 

* « . } 
Brings 10c in Chicago ‘ant 

CHICAGO, Ill—Workers at Carr- agai 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. have won a with 

e new rate of $2.13 an hour with 10-cent as 1 
wage boost retroactive to July 8, and mak 
a guaranteed 40 hour week in a new aniz 
contract negotiated by Chicago Joint RW] 
* Board Pres. Henry Anderson. The pact actin 
: covers a handful of workers in a whole- top 
. we : sale warehouse, all that’s left - 
LEAFLETS AT LAZARUS are distributed in start of organizing campaign at Federated Stores chain's first store Consolidated since the plant. burned per 
in Columbus, O. Shown above |. to r., are Local 379 Org. Ned Harkless, a Dir, Gerald Hughes, Orgs. Vern down two years ago with a loss of 
Ulery and William Kee. The big Lazarus store, which employs about 2500 workers, has a main store, one 600 jobs. nies 
Bs annex store, a warehouse and operates 3 downtown parking garages. Ss Sa 
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2 New Shops 
Organizing 
In Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—RWDSU Lo- 
cal 28 has two new shops under or- 
ganization and gives other evidence 
of moving ahead at a steady paee 
in its drive to build the member- 
ship. Org. Bill Griffith, aided by 
rank and file leaders, has signed up 
nearly half of the workers in one 
shop and has made a good start at 
another shop with 150 employees. 
According to Griffith, organization 
in several other shops seems very 
likely. 

Elsewhere in Local 28, improved sick 
benefits went into effect Oct. 1 for the 
employees of Ralston Purina Co, The new 
benefits, paid by the company, pay up to 
$2 a week more than the old plan. 


At the Buckeye Cotton Oil plant. 
shop stewards are busy signing up 
workers returning to the job as the new 
season begins. Their goal is a 100% 
union shop before contract negotiations 
begin a few weeks from now. There 
have been some job transfers in the 
shop with pay cuts, which the shop 
leaders will take up as part of the con- 
tract talks. 


Local 28 members mourned the death 
of Robert Watters, a member for the past 
11 years. He was employed by the Ralston 
Purina Co. 


5 Memphis Shops 
Settle With ‘19’ 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Contract settle- 
ments in five shops affecting close to 300 
members of Local 19 have been complet- 
ed in the past few weeks, Int’l Rep. 
George Boone reported. 


At the largest plant, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil’s Hollywood operation, 110 workers 
gained 3 cents an hour in wage increases. 
The contract will run for 2 years, with a 
wage reopener at the end of the first year. 
The increases are effective Sept. 28, 1957. 


The Quaker Oats and McMillen Feed 
mill workers settled for 3 cents an hour 
in a cost-of-living adjustment effective 
Sept. 1. e 


At the Nutrena feed mill, Local 19 won 
6-cent hourly wage boosts, one additional 
paid holiday, vacation improvements, 2 
days’ paid funeral leave in case of death 
in a worker’s family, and 10-minute rest 
periods twice a day with pay. The con- 
tract, effective Sept. 27, runs for two 
years, with a reopener in one year. At 
Swift Cotton Oil, the workers also won 
wage boosts of 6 cents an hour in a one- 
year pact begirming Sept. 20. 


Organized in Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Teamwork between 
two locals of the RWDSU has again 
resulted in the organization of a new 
shop. The employees of A. Cohen & 
Sons, a well-known giftware whole- 
sale firm with headquarters in New 
York, have joined the RWDSU here 
after an organizing campaign led by 
Organizer Guy Dickinson. 


District 65 has the firm’s main ware- 
house and office in New York under 
contract. j 


Org. Dickinson signed up the 13 At- 
lanta workers in a few weeks. Once 
again the relationship that ‘65’ has 
with the company helped out here, 
as the local management started to 
make things tough for the newly org- 
anized workers. The New York 
RWDSwUers were told of the manager’s 
activities, and they in turn spoke to 
top management in New York. The 
hard time the Atlanta workers were 
getting promptly stopped. 

A petition for an NLRB election was 
filed about two weeks ago. 
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DERS OF NEW RWDSU LOCAL meet at union headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Ala. They represent more than 200 workers at White Dairy Co., who 
voted overwhelmingly last month to affiliate their independent Local 101 to 
the RWDSU. L. to r., seated, Sec. Bill Hardy, Pres. Lloyd McKay. Treas. 
Bob Bradley. Standing, |. to r., Committeeman Dewey Allen, Vice-Pres. John 
Kirkpatrick, Committeemen Grady Yother, and Bill Balcomb. 





Long Meadow Dairymen Await 
NLRB Election in Durham, N. C. 


DURHAM, N.C.—As the day of a National Labor Relation Board election 
draws near, a majority of the employees of Long Meadow Farms are meeting 
regularly to plan measures to insure a victory in the balloting, and to guard 
against possible unfair labor practices by the company. 

An organizing campaign has been under way among the 80 workers at 


this large independent dairy during the 
past few months. Directing the drive is 
Regional Dir. Irving Lebold, and work- 
ing with him is Org. R. |W. Parker. 


There have been several indications 
of the company’s disposition te fight 
unionization of its plant here. Not long 
after the union came on the scene, 
wage increases ranging from $2.50 to 
$4 a week were handed out, and it ap- 
pears that further wage boosts are 
likely. 


This move was immediately interpret- 
ed by leading rank and filers in the 
plant as proof that the union has made 
progress. They feel also that once organ- 
ized the workers can confidently demand 
substantial wage increases in negotia- 
tions to improve the present. poor con- 
ditions. 





Since the union petition for election 
was filed, the company has tried to chal- 
lenge the NLRB’s jurisdiction, but was 
turned down. The latest company move 
has been to insist that the employees of 
five plants in other cities be permitted 
to vote in one election, in the hope that 
the weight of a majority of unorganized 
employees in the other plants would de- 
feat the pro-union vote at the one plant 
here. 


This case is now before the national 
office of the NLRB for decision. Lebold 
said it was unlikely that the labor board 
would uphold the company in this man- 
euver, and that an election at this time 
will be held only among employees. of 
the company’s plant in this city. 


The South 


American Bakery Plant Goes 
RWDSU in Wilmington, N. C. Vote 


WILMINGTON, N.C.—Sixty employees of the American Baking Company’s plant here voted for the RWDSU 
in a National Labor Relations Board election on Oct. 17, Regional Dir. Irving Lebold reported. The vote was 33 
for the RWDSU to 21 for no union, 





The baking plant employees are mem- 
bers of the Bakery & Confectionery Un- 
ion. Those who joined the RWDSU are 
route salesmen here and in 14 other cities 
in this state where the company operates 
distribution depots, as well as the retail 
employees who operate the company’s 
Thrift Store. This is a store attached to 
the plant where one-day-old bread is sold 
at reduced prices. 

The company is best known in this 
area for its Merita bread, and its plant 
here sells at wholesale to retailers 
throughout the state. 

The organizing campaign was a care- 
ful one, Lebold said, lasting over a 
period of about 10 weeks. Its success, 
he said, was due in large part to the 
earlier victory at the Sealtest Dairy 
in Florence, 8.C., about 100 miles from 
here. Working under Lebold’s direction 
were Org. R. W. Parker and AFL-CIO 
Org. Ray Schnell. 

In addition to higher wages, the men 
are very much interested in the RWDSU 
Southeastern States Health and Welfare 
Plan, which covers, among other mem- 
bers in the South, the route salesmen at 
American Baking in Gadsden, Ala. Also 
important is establishment of job security 
and the correction of such conditions as 
the requirement to load and unload 
trucks and to do unreasonable amounts 
of paperwork. 


Earnings Below RWDSUers 

Although the company handed out 
commission increases shortly before the 
election, bringing their rates to 744%, 
the earnings of the routemen here are 
far below those of the RWDSvUers in 
Gadsden, Ala., Lebold said. 

Lebold credited Organizer Parker with 
having carried out a tough job well in 
working on this campaign. The regional 
director pointed out that Parker, who 
is only on the full time union staff a 
short time, visited the company’s depots 
in 14 cities and signed up the men on 
the spot. 


7c Raise and Health Plan 


Won at Bremner Biscuit 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Bremner 
Biscuit workers, due for an automatic 7- 
cent wage boost on Oct. 1, came out of 
negotiations with management with the 
%-cent raise intact, plus coverage under 
the RWDSU Southeastern States Health 
and Welfare Plan. 

Actually, the shop went into the talks 
with the modest aim of using part of 
the 7 cents to get company-paid cover- 
age under the union plan, it was report- 
ed by Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker, who 
led the negotiations. The final agreement 
provides for extension of the contract 
for another year. The pact, covering 
more than 100 workers, was due to ex- 
pire in October, 1958. 

With Parker on. the negotiating com- 
mittee were Bobby Hardin, Ray Spruill, 
Claude Greene, Victor Parker (no rela- 
tion), and Lomax Smith. 








Rushton Toy Co. Talks Move Ahead 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Agreement has been reached on two major issues in negotiations between the RWDSU and 
the Rushton Toy Co., but the main parts of a first contract for this 350-worker plant have yet to be ironed out, 


Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker reported. 


Management has agreed to the work- 
ers’ demand for department seniority, 
and to the establishment of a grievance 
procedure. Still open is the question of 
arbitration as the final step in the griev- 
ance procedure, which the workers also 
seek. 

Although further talks will be needed 
to round out this part of the contract, 
Parker said the issues already settled 
represent important progress, since job 





security is the main question as far as 
the workers are concerned. 

Wage increases are also sought, with 
the aim of raising the piece rates which 
are the basis of earnings for the over- 
welming majority of the employees. Also 
on the list of demands is union security 
and a voice for the union in determin- 
ing qualifications for promotion to bet- 
ter paying jobs in the plant. 

With Parker and Organizer Guy Dick- 


inson in the negotiations is a rank and 
file committee headed by Mrs. Williams. 
The workers, who make stuffed ani- 
mals, voted for the RWDSU just a year 
ago this month. Negotiations were de- 
layed until late last summer by the 
company’s use of various means provided 
by the Taft-Hartley Law and the Rep- 
ublican-dominated National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to stall collective bargain- 
ing. ‘ 
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Canada 


First Contract Achieved 
At Carnation Milk Plant 
Brings 10c, Health Plan 


AYLMER, Ont.—The 80 employees of Carnation Milk here have racked 
up a fine first contract in negotiations which were concluded early this 
month, Int’l Rep. George Barron reported. In addition to wage increases, 
the workers won complete company-paid health care, and.other impor- 





tant improvements. 


The well-known Carnation Milk plant here is one of two the com- 


‘Mike’ Pearson 
A Trade Unionist 


OTTAWA (CPA) — Lester B. 
(“Mike”) Pearson, former’ Liberal 
External Affairs minister, who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for peace re- 
cently, is a trade unionist. Mr. Pear- 
son writes a column on foreign af- 
fairs for the Toronto Star and other 
Canadian newspapers. The Star has 
a Guild contract, so Mr. Pearson has 
taken, out membership in the report- 
ers’ union. 


Mr. Pearson, first Canadian to win 
the Nobel Prize, was External Affairs 
minister in the Liberal St. Laurent 
administration from 1948 to last June, 
when the Liberals were voted out of 
office. The 60-year old statesman is 
a former president of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. At the time 
of the Middle East crisis last year, he 


was instrumental in setting up the 
U.N. Emergency Force which restored 
order to the troubled region. 





pany has in all of Canada, and is the 
first to be organized. The other plant is 
in Montreal. The organizing drive, which 
culminated in official certification of the 
union last August, was led by RWDSU 
Local 440 Education Dir. Gordon Reekie, 


Provisions of Contract 


The new contract provides wage in- 
creases of 10 cents an hour across the 
board; company-paid coverage for hos- 
pitalization and doctor care in the hdme 
and doctor’s office; double time pay for 


Sunday and holiday work, seniority . 


rights, and union security, providing that 
once a member signs up in the union 
he remains a member, and that all em- 
ployees contribute to the union’s upkeep. 

Also, the company’s existing pension 
plan was written into the contract. Bar- 
ron pointed out that all 80 employees are 
signed up in Local 440. 


Barron said the firm balked at the 
union security demand until the work- 
ers made clear their determination to 
establish this provision. The dispute 
went to a concHiation officer finally, 
and with his aid agreement was won 
on this as well as a much better wage 
increase than the firm had originally 
offered. 

Barron led the union negotiating com- 
mittee, along with Shop Chairman Hec- 
tor Johnson, 





VANCOUVER, B.C. — Gerald C. 
Emary, RWDSU Regional Director 
for Western Canada, died here Oct. 
21 after a long illness, six days be- 
fore his 39th birthday. Surviving are 
his wife, Sophie, and his 15-year-old 
daughter, Barbara Ann. 


Gerry, as he was known to RWDSU 
leaders and members alike, had been 


jon since the beginning of 1947. At 
the merger convention in 1954, he 
was elected a vice-president and 
member of the RWDSU Executive 
Board, Several months later he was 
appointed to the post of regional di- 
rector by Pres. Max Greenberg, the 
position he held until his death. 


Emary entered the laber movement 
in the ranks of the Steelworkers. As 
an employee of American Can Co., 
he was active in organizing that 
plant and later became an interna- 
tional representative of the Steel- 
workers Union, a post he left to ac- 
cept a position on the staff of the 
RWDSU. As leader of the RWDSU in 
British Columbia, he was a well- 
known figure in this city. 


Funeral services were scheduled to 
be held at Mt. Pleasant Chapel on 
Friday, Oct. 25. Representing the 
RWDSU at the services were Int'l 
Reps. Walter Smishek and Chris 
Schubert. Leading local union mem- 
bers, ineluding Organizer Bud Hodg- 
ins, were to serve as pallbearers. 

Numerous floral tributes and mes- 
sages of condolence were sent by 
International and local officers from 
all parts of the U.S. and Canada. All 
expressed heartfelt sorrow and re< 
gret at the untimely passing of a 
young and able leader, Gerry Emary. 





Gerald Emary Dies 


on the staff of the International un- - 














NIAGARA DIVISION OFFICERS of Local 440 are shown as they met at 
home of one of the members recently to discuss plans for building union 
activity. Group was snapped by ‘440’ Educational Director Gordon D_ Reekie. 
Left to right, Gordon Servos, Jack Ford, Bill Saunders, George Rambsbottom, 
Art Holmes, W. Skytrup, Leo Dugas, Bob Houser and Alf Olling. 


9c Raise and Pension Plan 
Won at 4 Ottawa Dairies 


OTTAWA, Ont.—Lengthy negotiations, which lasted from May until 








No government conciliation was re- 
quired in the negotiations. Application 
was made by the union for certifica- 











early this month, resulted in a new contract between Local 440 and four 
dairies employing. about 300 members, Int’l Rep. George Barron reported. 
The talks were held jointly, according to a precedent established 
gress of Labor. Employees of the four 
dairies have been RWDSU members for 
the past four years. The companies are 
Borden’s, Producers, Capitol Co-op, and a act Covers 1900 
7 
Wage increases of 9 cents an hour | Qu be M 
were won, retroactive to May 1, 1957, n e C Ines 
and a pension plan was established, TORONTO (CPA)—Just two months 
with company payments equaling 8 after the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
payments towards the pension fund bargaining agent, union members ap- 
will begin immediately. proved a first agreement covering over 
Barron pointed out that since these 1,900 hourly-rated employees of the Iron 
workers joined the RWDSU four years Ore Company of Canada at Schefferville 
conditions by a package amount of about to USWA national director for Canada 
$1 an hour. He attributed the progress William Mahoney. 
they have made to their enthusiasm for The two 
year contract provides for a 
the union and their high degree of un- package increase in wages, overtime, etc., 
A committee representing the four ment of CWS; and overtime after 8 
plants, headed by Chairman Blyth An- hours each day and 40 hours each week. 
derson and Barron, handled the negotia- 
tions. 
To Vote on Joining CLC 
TORONTO (CPA)—The call that has 
gone out for the annual convention of 
the Civil Servants: Association of On- 
out that the delegates will be asked to 
vote on a resolution dealing with the 
affiliation of the CSAO to the Canadian 
Labor Congress. 


years ago when the group was directly affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
Clark’s Dairy. 
cents an hour for each employee. The ica (CLC) applied for certification as 
ago they have improved their wages and and Seven Islands, Quebec, according 
ion activity. of about 37 cents per hour; establish- 
Ontario Civil Servants 
tario for Nov. 6 to 8 in Toronto points 
Exner: mt 

Public Rally in 

y 


Magee: 


tion, on Aug. 6; certification issued on 
Sept. 24; and contract terms were ap- 
proved by the membership by votes 
which concluded Oct. 16. 


All workers receive 15 cents per hour 
increases immediately, retroactive to 
Oct. 1, an additional 5 cents per hour 
increase Jan. 1, 1958, and a third in- 
crease of 10 cents per hour on Oct. 1, 
1958. 


indsor, Ontario 





Asks Action on Unemployment 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Growing public concern over unemployment, which has 

had devastating effects on this city, and a determination on the part of labor 

_ not to permit another depression were scheduled to be the chief topics of dis- 
cussion at a public rally at the Palace Theatre here on Sunday, Oct. 27. 


Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit reported that RWDSU members were participating 
fully in labor pressure for government action on unemployment. 


Kensit said that many RWDSUers were expected to attend the rally, which 
was to be addressed by United Auto Workers leader George Burt and other labor 
spokesmen, The Windsor unemployment situation is generally regarded as 
one of the worst in Canada, and the Ontario government is reportedly consider- 
ing declaring the city a “depressed area.” ; 

- Kensit reported that RWDSU members are also participating in an educa- 
tional program sponsored by the Windsor Area Union Education Council. Steward 
training courses are-given every Monday evening, beginning Oct. 21, and courses 
in public speaking and parliamentary procedure are given 6n Wednesday eve- 


nings, beginning Oct. 23. 
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Michigan RWDSUers Aid 
Family of Ailing Member 





If any lift of mine may ease 
The burden of another, 
God give me love and care and strength 
To help my ailing brother. 
—Anonymous 


Last spring 3l-year-old Jim Mieras went into the 
hospital for an exploratory operation on a complaint of 
stomach pains. The operation confirmed the seriousness 
of the situation. The doctors found cancer, and gave him 
four months to live. Now the four months have passed, 
and Jim Mieras, little more than a skeleton of a man, gets 
from his fellow union members the only comfort he can 
know during the time he has left. 


When they learned of Jim’s plight months ago, the 
other Borden’s Dairy workers in Grand Rapids, Mich., im- 
mediately got to work on Jim’s number one problem: thé 
care of his wife Betty and their three sons and one 
daughter. Using “Jim’s second-hand Buick as a prize, 
Local 386 mefthbers Lewis Jones and Henry Beyer started 
a fund-raising raffle campaign that finally netted $4,- 
839.49, enough to pay off the mortgage on the Mieras’ 
comfortable little Cape Cod bungalow, and leaving over 
a few hundred dollars. 


The love and care and strength that Jim Mieras’ fel- 
low workers at Borden’s wanted to give him eventually 
got spread all around town. Members of Local 386 in other 
shops were out raising money early in the campaign, and 
soon other unions in town were moved to pitch in, among 
them the Teamsters, the United Auto Workers and the 
Operating Engineers. e 


The Grand Rapids public, too, was involved, as the 
RWDSU dairymen made the rounds of their customers, 
told Jim’s story and received contributions. 


Thus, a figurative scroll would have inscribed a very 
long list of all kinds of Grand Rapids citizens who gave 
to ease the burden of Jimmy Mieras. 


Lew Jones went up to the hospital to see Jim the oth- 
er day. He met Betty Mieras at the bedside, where she sits 
from morning till night watching and waiting. Jim is so 
ill now that he doesn’t say much when he wakes up from 
the drugged coma he’s in most of the time. 


But last month he said a lot to Lew and Henry Beyer 


‘ when they gave him the check for $4,839.49. 


He said the same thing over and over: “I was so wor- 
ried about Betty and the-kids. It sure is wonderful what 
you guys have done for us. We really appreciate it.” And 
Betty, who can cry. no more now but who had tears of 
gratitude then, echoed her husband.. 


The money that Lew Jones, Henry Beyer and the oth- 
er RWDSvers raised cannot, unfortunately, restore Jim 
Mieras to health. But who can assess the ease of mind and 
heart, the lifting of a heavy burden, that their contribu- 
tions have made possible for a fellow union member and 
his family? In their act of fellowship is the very essence 
of the brotherhood of trade unionism. 


As this issue of The Record went to press,.word was 
received of Jim Mieras’ death. While not unexpected, his 
passing brought sorrow to many fellow-members and 
friends who had hoped that he would somehow pull 
through against all the odds. 


In photo at left, Jim Mieras is shown as 
he received check for $4,839 raised for 
his family through fund-raising drive 
led by Lewis Jones, center, and Henry 


Beyer, right. 
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Art of Boxmanship’ Pushes Goods Across Nation's Counters 


Not long ago in a conference room of one 
of the big food companies a group of sales ex- 
ecutives sat down to watch a movie. By ordinary 
standards it was about as dull a movie as was 
ever thrown on the screén. But for its entire 
35-minute duration the executives watched in 
rapt attention, taking notes and commenting 
softly to each other as the action unfolded. 


The “action” consisted of a parade of 
ordinary housewives—a little over a hundred in 
all—walking across the screen from right to left 
pushing shopping carts. Most of them would 
glance in the general direction of the camera, 
and occasionally one would reach up for some- 
thing just out of camera range, take it down 
and put it in the cart. 


As a matter of fact, you may have been one 
of the performers in this movie, or in one 
like it. It was taken by a hidden camera from 
behind a test shelf of a major supermarket. Its 
purpose was to discover and record some im- 
portant facts about how average housewives 
reacted to the design of a certain box of cereal 
that was stacked on a shelf next to half a 
dozen of its major competitors; how their eyes 
traveled when they first noticed the shelf, how 
long they looked at the shelf, which boxes 
seemed to attract their attention for the great- 
est length of time, and of course which box 
they finally picked out and put in the cart. 


The ‘Winning’ Box 

In this particular case the showing of the 
movie ended with its audience in a high state 
of elation. Their box—whose design they had 
been experimenting with for well over a year— 
was chosen by 30 percent more of the custom- 
ers than had chosen all the other brands com- 
bined. tpt [ 


These men were all experts in the relatively 
new and fast-developing science which, for 
want of a better term, might be called “the art 
of boxmanship.” It is an art with a single pur- 
pose: to get the shopper to reach up and take 
down a given package from a store shelf. 

What the practitioners of this art have 
learned about retail customers covers many 
pages of carefully developed reports. 


For instance: 

@ The average housewife is put into a 
kind of trance by the display on a supermarket 
counter. The vast assortment of package colors 
and shapes (in some supermarkets there are 
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as many as 15,000 different items) in effect 
hypnotizes her; often she makes her choice 
as much out of impulse as out of logic. 


@ She spends just about eight seconds look- . 


ing over a shelf of products—and she makes 
up her mind on a given product in one-fifteenth 
of a second. 


@ A large percentage of women can’t see 
the individual packages clearly. This is because 
of the so-called “vanity factor”—40 percent of 
them should be wearing glasses, but they don’t 
wear them in public. 


To the average person these may be in- 
teresting but fairly useless facts. To the people 
who want you to buy their products, inform- 
ation like this is of fundamental importance. 
For in the past dozen years the package in 
which a product comes has taken on an im- 
portance that in some cases equals the impor- 
tance of the quality of the product itself. 


This is because the salesman who used to 
stand behind the counter to help you make up 
your mind is no longer around. Since World 
War II self-service has taken over. It started 
with the food supermarkets. Now you do-it- 





Grand Union in Non-Food Field 


A step of great interest to all of retailing has 
been taken’ by the Grand Union Co., second oldest 
food chain in the country and one of the biggest. 
Grand Union is entering the non-food, department 
store field. The chain, now operating 370 food stores 
in Eastern states, will open nine mammoth Senq-stop 
shopping centers” carrying more than 10, non- 
food items ranging from refrigerators to clothing. 
The stores will also carry some 5,000 food and grocery 
items, 


The stores are to be known as “Grand-Way Sav- 
ing Centers.” The first has just started operations 
in Albany, but a “pilot store” in Keansburg, N. J., has 
been functioning on an experimental basis for 16 
months. 


The step by Grand Union marks the first time 
that a major food chain has embarked on non-food 
merchandising on so large a scale, said its president, 
Lansing P. Shield. He added that the plan is to sell 
on a self-service basis “featuring low cost distribu- 


tion.” Items will include appliances, apparel for the . 


whole family, home furnishings and housewares, toys 
and sporting goods, outdoor and garden needs, toilet- 
ries, cosmetics, notions, hardware, cameras, station- 
ery, greeting cards, books and records. ] 


yourself most of the time when you shop for 
drugs, for hardware, even for appliances. The 
famous “million-dollar baby in the five-and- 
ten-cent store” is on the way out, inexorably 
being replaced by shelves and check-out count- 
ers. Competition in the retail industry, as 
many RWDSU members know from personal ex- 
perience, has forced more and more firms to 
turn to self-service operation. 


In 1940, for instance, there was one clerk 
for every $7,000 worth of food bought in the 
U.S. Today the national average is only one 
for every $29,000 worth (and as low as one per 
$50,000 in some of the big supermarkets). Often 


, customers outnumber clerks 20 to 1. And the 


clerks obviously are far too busy to devote as 
much time as they once did to the individual 
customer. 


Brown Out on Food Packages 

That’s the reason for elaborate psychological 
studies of shoppers’ color preferences. (You 
rarely see brown on a food package; green and 
blue carry much pleasanter food connotations 
to the average housewife. For some as yet un- 
explained reason, different parts of the coun- 
try seem to favor different colors—beige on 
the East Coast, cedar in the Southwest.) 


It’s the reason the trademarks on most 
packages have become considerably larger in 
recent years. (That old vanity factor again— 
@ woman won’t buy what she can’t read. Many 
packages today are first tested through a “poor 
vision” camera, one with a special lens that 
reproduces the average blur of an averagely- 
nearsighted woman.) 


It’s the reason for the growing use of the 
dual-purpose container. (A box for a set of 
hetb jars folds into an herb shelf. A carrier 
for two quarts of milk becomes a toy barn. A 
breakfast cereal has a slate on the back. A set 
of golf balls comes in a metal tray that doubles 
as an ashtray.) 

And finally, it’s the reason that salesmen 
and psychologists by the dozens are dogging 
customers’ tracks—asking questions, taking 


pictures and tape recordings, analyzing your ~ 


conscious and your subconscious reasons for 
buying anything from a raincoat to a box of 
corn flakes. 

You’ve heard of the “hard sell” and the 
“soft sell.” These people are giving you the 
silent sell. 
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Enthusiastic support all labor gives to New Jersey Governor Robert Meyner 
is mirrored in smiles of RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Jersey Local 


New Jersey Giant Killer: 


By JOEL JACOBSON 
Executive Secretary, New Jersey State CIO 


New Jersey is a Republican state. 

The two United States Senators are Republicans. 

In the legislature, the GOP controls a two-to-one majority. 
The New Jersey Congressional delegation is three-to-one GOP. 


In 1956, President Eisenhower swept the state by 750,000 votes, a 
new record for New Jersey. 


Yet, in spite of this overwhelming sentiment for Republican can- 
didates, New Jersey citizens elected Democrat Robert B. Meyner as their 
Governor in 1953, and show every indication of doing so again this 
November. 


This New Jersey giant-killer first unleashed his slingshot in 1953 
when the last remnants of the Hague Democratic machine came up 
with a hack politico to seek the post being vacated by Governor Alfred 
C. Driscoll. Spurred by the leaders of the State CIO, a liberal-labor bloc 
was forged in the state and the group planned a “hopeless” primary 
fight against Hague’s candidate. After several prospects declined the 
invitation to become the “suicide candidate,” the State CIO leaders 
suggested Robert B. Meyner who had achieved a fine record as a State 
Senator from Warren County. Meyner accepted the nomination, won a 
tough battle over his primary opponent and immediately plunged into 
the fray against his Republican opponent. 


The campaign appeared futile for Meyner in the early stages. The 
Republicans had a strong political machine, lots of money and the sup- 
port of big business and almost all of the state’s daily newspapers. Mey- 
ner looked like a “suicide candidate,” indeed. 


Famous ‘Meyner Luck’ Emerges 


But then, the now-famous “Meyner luck” emerged for its initial 
appearance, It was disclosed that Paul Troast, the GOP candidate, had 
written a letter urging the release of a convicted extortionist from Sing- 
Sing Prison. Meyner waved the letter from platforms in all corners of 
the state. His forthright attacks on collusion between Big Business and 
racketeers made a tremendous impact on the voters. Thousands of Re- 
publicans deserted their candidate and Meyner swept the state by 150,- 
000 votes. 


To the members of organized labor, Meyner presents a new pheno- 
menon in New Jersey. He is a Governor who never hesitates to say “yes” 
when he agrees with them, but who is also capable of responding “no” 
when he disagrees. This has, provided a new experience for New Jersey 
labor leaders. They have-been used to the politician who could speak 
27 languages, but was unable to say “yes” or “no” in any of them. 


October 21, 1957 a. 
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108 Director Irving Rosenberg, shown flanking the Governor at ‘108’ 
Stewards’ Conference in Newark Oct. 20. 


Fighting Gov. Bob Meyner 


However, in his first term as Governor, Meyner has demonstrated 
in several major areas his basic concern for the welfare of New Jersey’s 
working people. Among his important accomplishments are the step- 
ping-up of payment of unemployment compensation checks; raising 
state minimum wages to $1 an hour for retail and other employees over 
the bitter opposition of many employers; state reimbursement to munici- 
palities which provide relief.for strikers; an intensified safety program; 
and important administrative rulings which have provided additional 
benefits for workers in workmen’s compensation, rehabilitation, civil 
rights and other phases of the government’s services. 


In addition, Meyner has persistently pursued most of the objectives 
listed in the State CIO’s legislative program. He is pledged to support 
substantial increases in unemployment compensation, temporary dis- 
ability insurance and workmen’s compensation, still higher minimum 
wages, continuation of rent controls, anti-injunction legislation and a 
bill which would provide strikers with unemployment compensation 
benefits from a fund to which they have contributed, after a short dis- 
qualification period. 


Labor Leader Is Labor Commissioner 


One of Meyner’s first moves after his election was to appoint Carl 
Holderman, president of the State CIO, as his Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry, the only time a bona fide labor man has served in such 
a capacity. A host of other labor representatives have been named to 
serve on important non-salaried policy-making boards and agencies. 
Irving Rosenberg, Director of Local 108 of the RWDSU, was selected by 
Meyner to represent the State’s interests as a member _ the Newark 
Housing Authority. 


The fights with the politicians have been frequent and often bitter. 
But the Meyner appointees continue to be of high caliber and the grate- 
ful citizens of the state have demonstrated their approval. 


Early this year, Governor Meyner married Helen Day Stevenson, 
an extremely attractive and charming'relative of Adlai Stevenson. Since 
the marriage, the new Mrs, Meyner has added to the Governor’s well- 
established popularity. ‘ 


Political observers have noted that if Meyner should rack up an 
impressive majority in the 1957 New Jersey gubernatorial election, he 
will be catapulted onto the national scene with all the speed of Sputnik. 


A host of New Jersey citizens have been the guests of the Meyners 
at Morven, the Governor’s mansion in Princeton. One such guest re- 
marked recently to her husband, “Helen and Bob are both charming, 
aren’t they? Do you think they’ll invite us t» dinner at the — House, 
too?” 
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30 Helpful Hints 
for the Homemaker 





With the rising cost of having specialists come to a house to fix a leaking pipe or frayed electrical wiring, 
more and more housewives are finding it worth their while to master simple home repairs themselves. 


But where does a woman who doesn’t know the difference between AC and DC learn how to do it herself? 
To the rescue: Author Michael Gore, whose “Encyclopedia of Household Hints and Dollar Stretchers” (Doubleday 
and Company) includes, among such topics as food preparation, house cleaning, and gardening, a complete chapter 


on home repair. 


Here, to get you started on your career of home repair expert, is a collection of money-saving tips taken from 


the book. 


DOLLAR STRETCHERS IN THE KITCHEN 


You can save time frying bacon by crisscrossing the slices 
and turning them all at once with a pancake turner. Cooks more 
at a time, too. 


If a late-comer makes it necessary to warm over the meat, 
put it in a heavy skillet and cover completely with lettuce leaves. 
Cover with tight lid and heat in a moderate oven. Tastes as good 
as if he came on time. 


Use a cigarette lighter to singe pinfeathers left on dressed 
poultry. Result is neater, safer, quicker singeing that doesn’t smudge 
the skin of the fowl. 


‘Everybody’s hamburger will be the same size if you measure 
meat with an ice-cream scoop. Scoop is ideal for this purpose and 
is easy to clean 


Easiest way to mix flour and water is to beat the mixture 
with an egg beater. Use a blender if you're whipping up larger 
quantities. 


To bring out full flavor of broiled meat, salt after broiling 
rather than before. 


A small amount of leftover cooked béef may be ground and 
added to any standard muffin mixture. Serve the_muffins hot, topped 
with a quick sauce made from undiluted mush?om soup. 


Don’t pour flavor down the sink. Bacon drippings used for 
frying and searing meat give it a fine, delicate flavor. But be 
syre to use a little less salt when you cook with bacon fat. 


The reason gravy so often goes wrong is the use of hot water 
fin it. You may do better with cold water. A lumpless way to thicken 
gravy, and use cold water, is to have the water in a jar, adding 
flour and shaking until smooth, then adding to the meat liquids. 


The tops of carrots, beets, turnips and parsnips shuld be cut 
eff before the vegetables are stored. The tops draw the moisture 
and food value from the roots, leaving them wilted and limp. 


Peas and lima beans should be stored in the pod and corn in 
the husk (to preserve full food value and prevent shriveling). 


To remove fat from soup (and from yourself), dip an ice cube 
wrapped in piece of clean cloth into soup. Fat congeals quickly 
en a cold surface. 


Do not freeze lettuce, celery, raw tomatoes or carrots. They 
lose crispness when frozen. 


Why not do the whole week's chopping at one time? Store 
chopped parsley, peppers, onions, celery, nuts in refrigerator, each 
in an individually labeled jar. 


Make your own “olive” oil. Soak four large olives (unstuffed) 
in cup of salad oll, keeping in tightly covered jar, in the refrigerator 


for a week. 
HOME REPAIR TIPS j 


Leaking pipe joints can often be repaired .without taking the 
pipe apart, by smearing the joint with any of several prepared 
pipe cements, which cost very little at your local hardware store. 


If your fluorescent light gets dark at one end, reverse the 
tube. This often corrects the fault. 


To keep that crack from reopening when you patch plaster, 
first scrape the crack clean, then wet it thoroughly before you 
plaster. When dry, coat the patch with shellac. 

Before you invest in power-sanding old floor, try wash- 
ing it down with specia], high-power floor soap. Use rubber gloves. 
In many cases the soap will restore the lightness and brightness 
of your dark floor. Remove floor scratches by rubbing with fine 
steel wool dipped in floor wax. 

Use modeling clay, in mending chinaware or glass, to hold 
ehipped pieces together while the mending cement is hardening. 

Thermos-battle corks become compressed and too small from 
repeated use. Bring them back to normal by boiling them in a 
covered pan. BSterilizes them too. 

To remove dents from pots, pans, trays, place dented surface 
against firm, level object (upturned flatiron often works), with 
bumpy surface facing you. Using medium-heavy hammer, tap the 
protruding dent with slow light raps (heavy hammer blows will 
mark up the surface around the dent). A dozen or so blows will 
turn the trick. 

Doors drag? Try tightening the ‘crews that hold the hinges 
in place. If they just won't tighten, fill the screw holes with 
plastic wood and try again when dry. 

When a window gets stuck, try running a knife around all the 
joints. No? Try tapping the window edges with your fist. No? Try 
using @ pry bar on the outside of the window. ‘ 

To repair deeply scratched woodwork, fill scratches with mix- 
ture of fine sawdust and spar varnish. After filler has hardened 
completely, smooth down with fine sandpaper. 

Silence those floor squeaks by dusting talcum powder or drip- 
ping glue into the cracks. Shellac the floor when dry. 

Remove rubber heel marks by wiping the spots with kerosene, 
turpentine or floor ofl. 

‘To prevent stoppage in your drain-pipes, avoid letting grease 
go down the drain. It’s a good idea always to run hot water down 
your drain for a few minutes after you do the dishes. Be sure, too, 
to clean the lint in your washing machine ‘trap before it gets into 
the drain. As a headache-saver preventive, give your drain the lye 
treatment every 6 months or so. 

When your tile sink becomes chipped, touch it up with a wax 
erayon in matching color, then coat with a transparent mending 
cement. This will stand up nicely under many washings and can 
easily be renewed. 


LAUNDRY LEGERDEMAIN 


In washing and ironing, as in everything else, there is 9 
right and wrong way to do things. You can save yourself time, 
energy and a good deal of money by learning the tricks of the 
trade known to laundry experts. 

When sorting clothes before they go into washer, empty the 
pockets, examine for spots, stains, torn areas. Rips -should be 
mended before washing, to prevent more tearing. Take off all 
removable trims and shoulder pads. 

A few minutes can prevent many laundry accidents. Take time 
to close zippers so they won't catch on other articles and rip them. 
Mend rips, secure loose buttons, replace buttons and other fasten~- 
ings beforehand. 

Save washing directions. The tags and inserts that come with 
garments give the best possible directions for laundering and 
cleaning. Manufacturers spend a fortune in tests and research to 
give you accurate directions for cleaning your wearables and 
household fabrics. Lengthen their Hfe, save money, avoid disap- 
pointment by using this valuable information. 

Whiten discolored handkerchiefs by immersing them in cold 
water to which you’ve added a pinch of cream of tartar. When 
washing fine sweaters, sew buttonholes together first so they 
won’t stretch during laundering.- Washing doeskin or chamois gloves? 
Add a few drops of olive oil in the water. Keeps gloves soft and 
pliant. 

Most woolens and silks may be laundered successfully if not 
exposed to excessive heat or strong detergents. If still soiled after 
brief washing, it is best to wash again, for a short period, in fresh 
suds. Rinse twice in water of same temperature as wash water. 
Press out moisture by gently squeezing. Do not wring. 

Your hand-knit garmentg will stay in shape with home care. 
Wash in mild suds, then pat into proper size and shape. Dry 
thoroughly. When dry, hold the steam iron an inch above garment, 
then move slowly back and forth over entire surface until steam 
penetrates it thoroughly, never actually touching the garment 
with the iron. 

There is an art to laundering colored garments. Never soak 
them; the colors may bleed or run. The danger is the same if you 
leave them lying wet. Don't dry colored fabrics in the sun, as 
they may fade. Prints or colors should not be ironed in double 
thicknesses. To avoid streaks and wanderlust colors, don’t iron 
colored garments while too damp. 

1. To soak or not to soak. Twenty minutes is plenty for cot- 
tons. Precaution: never soak rayons (swells fibers and traps dirt 
particles) or colored pieces (colors may run). 

2. Fresh cake soap will last longer if it is allowed to age a 
few weeks before using. Soap contains moisture and should be un- 
wrapped during aging, so moisture can evaporate. 

3. Save leftover slivers of soap in a jar. When jar is half 
filled, add boiling water, to make a jelly. It will come in handy 
for lots of pretreating and light laundering. 

4. Instead of measuring out soap, bleach, bluing, etc., every 
wash day, put up proper mixture in glass jars. You can prepare 
enough to last a few weeks. 

5. If you've gotten too much bluing into your wash, cheer up. 
Just rinse the clothes in clean water to which you've added a 
little vinegar. 

6. Hang ‘em right. They'll wear longer, iron easier. Hang cloth- 
ing on line at the strongest part: men’s shirts, women’s dresses, 
by the hems; shorts by the waistband; men’s cotton knit shirts 
by shoulders; socks and stockings by toes. Avoid hanging any articles 
by their corners. 

7. White clothes dry well in sunshine. Colored clothes are less 
likely to fade if hung in the shade. 

8. Two life savers for blankets. Never hang them out to dry 
when the winds are strong. Never hang out in real cold weather. 

9. Stockings won't get tangled on an outside clothesline on a 
windy day if you drop one or two marbles in each stocking before 
hanging out to dry. The marbles will provide enough weight to 
stop the wind from tangling the hose but not enough to pull the 
stockings out of shape. 


IRONING OUT YOUR DIFFICULTIES 


A real ironing snort cut is yours if you hang on one line 
all clothes to be ironed. When they’re dry, sprinkle with fine-spray 
garden hose, all at once. 

Sprinkling small, flat pieces takes less time if all pieces of 
similar size are shaken out and placed in a pile. Sprinkle about 
every third piece, roll together, smoothing fabric as you go. Roll 
tightly. 

Large and long pieces, such as. table-clothes, have a tendency 
to dry up quickly during ironing. To avoid this, pin a Turkish 
towel to the ironing board to act as an envelope. Place the long 
item in the Turkish-towel envelope and pull out as you iron. 

To give a smart professional look to your tablecloths, remem- 
ber to press the center crease only. All other folds are best made 
by hand, since ironed creases don’t lie flat on the table. 

To iron embroidery properly, turn it face down on a Turkish 
towel, then press on the wrong side. Brings out the depth instead 
of flattening it. Use the same method for braided trimming. 

Collar shiny? Sponge first with vinegar, then press on the 
wrong side. No more ghine. 

If Hubby wants his trousers pressed in a hurry and you volunteer 
to do a professional job, get a knife-life crease by first using a damp 
cloth in the usual way. Then before the cloth dries, replace it with 
a sheet of heavy wrapping _Paper and again go over the creases. 

When pressing woolen materials with a damp cloth, don’t iron 
until the fabric is completely dry, for this causes Shine. Press 
quickly, then allow the steam to rise. This brings up the nap mar- 
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By ALPHONSE (TUFFY) LEEMANS 


Should professional football players have a union? 

My answer is a strong “yes.” 

Pro football—and the New York Giants—were unusually good to me 
during my eight seasons of play. 

But I believe players and owners alike realize today that some sort 
of organization and system of negotiation are needed to provide a greater 
measure of security for the athletes who devote an important period of 
their lives to the game. 

Alongside baseball, of course, professional football is just out of its 
infancy. Still it is a financially sound sport, growing every year, and big 
enough now to start considering protection for players similar to base- 
ball’s pension plan. In particular, there is a real need for insurance that 
will safeguard a player against re-occurrence or complications—after 
he has left the game—from an injury suffered during his playing career. 

Players and fans alike are aware of the occupational hazards of the 
sport. Surely some form of protection can be worked out that would 
cushion players against long-term consequences from game-suffered 
injuries. 

These and other improvements could be helped along by a players’ 
association, given full recognition by club owners. 

I sincerely believe the players and owners can work out a happy 
solution to the question. 

And as for those who call this question a “problem,” I say we who 
love the pro game ought to be happy it’s with us. For it is the growth 
and success of the sport that has brought the “problem” on. For a sport 
that was buying nothing but red ink not many years ago, that kind of 
challenge should be 4 happy one. 





ee 






About the Writer 
When Alphonse (Tuffy) Leemans. was seen in action for the first 
time by Byron (Whizzer) White, the Detroit Lions star said, “‘there’s 
the greatest footbail player in the world!” 

White’s estimation of Leemans is shared by many who followed 
his career with the New York Giants from 1936-44, Leemans was 
the first rookie to win a spot on the all-pro team. That followed his 
spectacular play in the All-Star game of 1936. At George Washing- 
ton University and with the Giants Leemans had turned in amaz- 
ing performances. Today, Leemans is a successful Washington, 
D.C., insurance man and coaches Archbishop John Carroll High 
School’s football team, where he has a highly respectable record. 
He also is president of the Washington Touchdown Club and an 
enthusiastic booster of the club’s charity program. 


October 27, 1957 


—Illustration and manikins by Stanley Glaubach 






Why Pro Gridders Need a Union 


Indications are the game will reach new peaks in fan interest—and 
cash receipts—this year. Last month, more than 90,000 fans turned out 
for an exhibition game between the Los Angeles Rams and the Wash- 
ington Redskins. Many millions more sat up until wee hours of the morn- 
ing to watch the contest on a nationwide television hookup. That’s a 
far cry from that day in the 1920s when a game between the Chicago 
Bears and the New York Giants drew a “crowd” of 80 persons—just a 
few more in the stands than there were players on the field! 


Franchises in those days sold for as low as $50. Tim Mara, one of the 
truly great gentlemen of the game, is said to have paid $2,500 for the 
New York Giant franchise, for which he was offered a reported one 
million dollars after the game had gained financial success. 

The early promoters who had enough faith in pro football’s crowd- 
pleasing qualities to gamble on its success deserve plenty of credit for 
giving us the sport. 

And the early stars, playing for “peanuts” by today’s standards, 
justified the owners’ faith and “made” the game. 


Grange Boosted Interest 


One of the important turning points in the pro sport’s favor was 
when Harold (Red) Grange signed in 1925 with the Chicago Bears. 
Grange’s legendary feats as a collegian attracted thousands to see him 
play pro ball, and the game enjoyed its first really favorable national 
attention. It has grown from that time on. 

One reason the pro sport has continued to gain in popularity is the 
way it has gained in tempo through the years. The pros strike fast and 
furious. Twenty years ago, 15 forward passes were the average in a game. 
Today, a teay that throws less than 30 risks criticism from its followers 
for a “conservative ground game.” 

One of the questions a player is asked most frequently after he’s 
left the pro game is: “Do the players go all-out in every game?” 

That’s a loaded question, and ball players can’t be blamed if they 
resent it. 

A player who doesn’t give the pro game everything he.has simply 
won’t be around very long. Another thing, most of the professionals 
play the game because they like to play. It’s been that way all along. In 
the late 1930s, there still were pro players who were paid as little as $80 
a game. 

The pros play to win with the same spirit as collegians. 

They also require level heads. I still think the best piece of advice 
ever given me came from the lips of Pete Guzy, who was the first man 
to interest me in the sport back at Superior, Wis., high school. 

“Never let anger get the best of you,” Pete said. “Too much temper 
can spoil the best of natural ability.” 

Ability to keep your head and a genuine love of the game are ele- 
mentary to real success as a football player. You’ve got to enjoy the game 
enough to like the knocks as well as the glory. 
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Retreaded Leftoyers 


By JANE GOODSELL 


One of the many problems facing the harried housewife is what to 
do about all those little icebox dishes filled with dabs of leftover food. 


You open the refrigerator to take out the mayonnaise or a bottle 
of milk, and you are faced with a jungle of little glass dishes, each con- 
taining a tablespoon or two of leftover lima beans, applesauce, creamed 
corn, tomato aspic or lamb stew. 














There are also several little waxpaper-wrapped packages whose con- 
tents are unknown but which, when unwrapped, always prove disappoint- 
ing: a neck of chicken, a dehydrated slice of meat loaf, a shriveled ear of 
corn or a battered slice of tomato. 


Housewives fight a continuous but losing battle against this squalid 
accumulation of leftover food. They implore their families to “please, 
please finish up the string beans,” and their hard-hearted relatives answer 
back that they don’t want any more, so why should they? 


At this juncture, the poor housewife is faced with a tricky dilemma; 
should she eat up the string beans—which she doesn’t want—herself? Or 
should she scoop them into a little icebox dish, and shove them to the back 
of the refrigerator? To throw them out is unthinkable. A thrifty house- 
wife simply does not throw away good food. 

What happens to the little dabs of leftovers that disappear into the 
innermost recesses of refrigerators? Are they ever seen or heard from 
again? 





One method is to cope with each little gobbet of leftover separately. 
By studying cookbooks, you find many stimulating ideas. For instance, 
suppose you find yourself with a small piece of leftover garlic sausage or 
a couple of wienies. Simply by adding 2 cups of white beans, 1 quart of 
meat stock, % pound breast of lamb, 1 pound loin of pork, a piece of pork 
rind and a few herbs and spices, you have transformed your sausage. into 
a French cassoulet. The entire cost of this famous dish is only a little more 





than tossing out the leftover sausage and starting from scratch with filet . . 


mignon. 


Another method for using up leftovers is to combine everything into 
a casserole. Make a basic cream sauce, and dump into it the contents of 
every icebox dish in the refrigerator. Top with buttered crumbs and bake 
for 30 minutes in a 350 degree oven. 


This is an excellent dish to serve to houseguests who have overstayed 
their welcome by not making their beds and by using up all the hot water. 
Although you may find yourself with a leftover casserole of leftovers, it is 
unlikely that you will still have guests. 








Every once in a while leftovers turn up on which a quick retread 
job can be done simply by smothering them in catsup, whipped cream, 
mayonnaise or chocolate sauce. 





But the truth is that the ultimate fate of most leftover dabs of food 
is a quiet and ignominious death. After a week or so in a dark and forgot- 
ten corner of the refrigerator, even the most stubborn leftover will give 
up and shrivel or mildew. 


When this happens, the thrifty housewife can throw it out with a 


—Record Drawings by Marjerie Glaubach 









Call an Asperin Tablet by 
Any Other Name — 
And You'll Pay More for It 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


Call aspirin “Bayer’s” and you’ll pay 62 cents for a bottle of 
100. Call it “Squibb’s” and you'll pay 79 cents for 200. Buy it as 
plain aspirin U.S.P. from a reliable druggist, department store, 
medical cooperative or union-sponsored pharmacy, and you'll pay 
as little as 12 to 39 cents for 100. 


That’s just the start. Suppose instead of plain aspirin you want 
the new buffered aspirin. which has an antacid added to help the rela- 
tively few people whose stomachs are upset by plain aspirin. Call it 
“Bufferin” and you pay $1.23 for 100. Call it just buffered aspirin and 
you can buy it for 89 cents from such large private-brand retailers as 
Macy’s and Sears. Or you can buy buffered aspirin for as little as 39 
to 69 cents from some union health centers and various group plans 
like Group Health Cooperative in Washington, D.C.; the privately- 
operated Group Drug Service in New York City with which a number 
of local unions have buying arrangements, and Celo Cooperative of Celo, 
North Carolina, which supplies consumer cooperatives and clinics. To 
show how little buffered aspirin really costs, the District 65 union- 
operated pharmacy in New York sells it under its own brand name to 
members for 39 cents. 


Or suppose you want a combination of aspirin with phenacetin and 
caffeine, as doctors sometimes suggest. These are known in the trade as 
APC pills. You can buy APC pills 
under the name of Empirin and 





pay $1.35 per 100. Or you can ask 
for APC tablets under the name 
of Anacin and pay 98 cents. Or 
you can ask for just plain APC 
tablets from your druggist and pay 
only 70 to 89 cents. If you have 
access to one of the group plans 
you can buy APC tablets for 59 
to 65 cents, and sometimes as lit- 
tle as 39. 

The peculiar thing is, most 
people buy the costlier versions 
of aspirin even when lower-priced 
brands are available. The biggest 
success of recent years has been 
made by Bufferin which pounds 
at the public steadily with tele- 
vision commercials showing dia- 
grams of your interior plumbing. 
Its price of $1.23 isthe highest 
for amy type of aspirin. Pharma- 
cists report it’s become a big sell- 
er despite its high price, and de- 


NOW IT’S 83-CENT 


TOOTHPASTE 


In September the leading brands 
of toothpaste were raised in price 
identically and practically sim- 
ultaneously. The large size pack- 
ages, which all had been selling 
for 79 cents, now all sell for 83 
cents. The consuming public is 
thus left puzzling over four mys- 
teries: (1) Why did all go up at 
the same time and by identical 
amounts? (2) What in the world 
makes a tube of toothpaste worth 
83 cents? (3) Would it be just as 
well to buy cheaper brands or 
powders, or even mix at home a 
cup of salt and a cup of bicar- 
bonate of soda and mix in a tea- 
spoon of essence of peppermint? 
(4) Will the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigate these identical 
price rises? 


EE RRR EE? EOI Oi TAR IRE cee ote Re aN 


been skyrocketing in recent years and bringing a substantial re- 








Spite the fact that most people 
don’t get upset stomachs from ord- 
inary aspirin and soa don’t need the additional antacid ingredients. 


Now Bayer, which previously had the dubious but profitable distinc- 
tion of charging the highest price for what is basically just aspirin, has 
gotten indignant about Bufferin’s success. Bayer has been publishing ads 
asking the public: “Are you paying twice the price of Bayer Aspirin for 
pain relievers*that are nothing more than aspirin in disguise? Such 
pain relievers, which attempt to belittle straight aspirin, give you an 
assortment of added ingredients for your extra money .. . ingredients 
which do not relieve pain, like aluminum compounds, magnesium carbon- 
ate and baking soda!” 


This is certainly a case of the pot calling the kettle black. For Bayer’s 
itself has been charging you twice and even three times the price many 
other sellers charge for aspirin. It accomplished this by the same method 
as Bufferin now is using successfully: constant, high-powered advertising 
s0 that when you think of aspirin, you think of Bayer’s. 


Similarly with Anacin. Note how the television commercials say 
very quickly that. your doctor recommends the ingredients in Anacin. 
This is true enough, but some people may get the impression “your 
doctor” recommends Anacin. What doctors really recommend, if they 
recommend this combination of ingredients, is APC tablets. 


So effective is this repetitive advertising that Harry Winocur, man- 
ager of District 65's pharmacy, reports that the union members buy 
more Bayer Aspirin from the union pharmacy than the pharmacy’s 
own brand which costs only 15 cents per 100, or one-fourth the price of 
the Bayer. Yet the 15-cent aspirin meets U.S.P. regulations and is made 
by a competent manufacturer with quality controlled and checked by 
the-union’s representatives. Even Squibb’s one of the oldest and best 
known pharmaceutical manufacturers, can’t win the public away from 
Bayer’s although its price is lower, Group Drug Service reports. 

In all, the public spends over 50 million dollars a year for aspirin. 
How much are you chipping in? ‘ 








U.S. Passes Up Variety Meats 


U. &. shipments of variety meats. to foreign countries have 


turn to American farmers and exporters. People in the U. S. have 
been eating more and more meat—to a record of 167 pounds per 
person last year. But the variety meats—liver, tongue, sweet- 
breads and heart, for example—in spite of their high nutritive 
value have-not been in heavy demand. While per person con- 
sumption of many cuts of meat has gone up, that of the variety 
meats has remained the same. 

But abroad, especially in Europe, variety meats are relished. 
There the growing population and rising living standards have 
stepped up demand for these specialties. During 1956 the U. 8. 
sold $18 million worth of variety meats abroad and became the 





world’s largest exporter of these products. 
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— Nightin vide of the El 


- Maximum Risk - 
A farmer wished to insure his barn and a few stacks. 
“What facilities have you,” asked the insurance 
man, “for extinguishing a fire in your village?” 
The farmer pondered a little while. Finally he an- 


swered, “Well, sometimes it rains.” 
* e 


Trusting Souls 
“Why do they put ‘In God We Trust’ on pennies?” 
“That’s for the benefit of people who use them for 


fuses.” 
- 


. * 
Added Flavor 
A government crop inspector visited a Kentucky 
farm and began asking questions. 
“Do you people around here have trouble with in- 
sects getting in your corn?” 
“We sure do,” said the farmer, “but we jes’ fishes 
them out an’ drinks it anyhow.” 


Well Ordered Home 
Teacher—What is the Order of the Bath? 
No answer. 
Teacher—Come, some of you must know what the 
Order of the Bath is. 
Pupil—Well, at our house it’s pa first, then ma, 
then us kids and the hired girl. 


That's the End 


Paratroop trainee: “But what if the parachute 
doesn’t open?” 
Instructor: “That’s what is called jumping to a 


conclusion.” 
- os . 


Fightin’ Words 

Mrs. Brown: “Whenever I’m down in the dumps, I 
get myself a new hat.” 

Mrs. Jones: “I’ve often wondered where you got 
them.” 

7 . * 
Cramps Initiative 

Retired Tycoon (talking to his listless grandson): 
“Why don’t you get out and find a job? When I was 
your age I was working for three dollars a week in a 
store, and at the end of five years I owned it.” 

Grandson: You can’t do that now. They have cash 
registers.” 

. a a 
Shipshape 

Sailor, explaining why a ship is called “she:” 

“It costs a lot to keep her in paint and powder, she'll 
drift off if you don’t keep her tied down, she makes 
her best showing in a high wind, and it takes a man 
to handle her.” 

















Ticklers 





Liberal Arts . 
“Touchdown” Sanders, football player for a south- 


he was the star player on the team his services were 
needed. He was called into the president’s office for 


tive from 100-leaves 75—and 75 is passing! 
Art Appreciation 


A sign was placed in the window of a suburban 
héme with the following notice: “Piano for Sale.” 

In the window of the house next door another sign 
appeared bearing just one word: “Hurrah!” 


Doesn’t Leave Much 


After the physician checked the patient over, he 
asked: “Have you been living a normal life?” 


“Yes, doctor.” 
“Well, you’re going to have to cut it out for awhile.” 


By George 
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MARY, CHILD! YOU HAVE BROKEN ANOTHER PLATE “VV 
YOU MUST BE CAREFUL? DISHES COST MONEY’ 
YOU DON'T SEE DADDY DROPPING 


919 DISHES ALL OVER THE FLOOR ¢ 





['M SORRY | 
; DADY 
QOH DING 














“It's frightening sir... It's 
been sending out overtime 
slips since five o’clock.”’ 











THATS A COWCIOENCE: 
WS ORVER'S LICENSE, TOO. 


“io MY B0r JUST GOT’ 





pT IT/ THERE 
) CUZ bes MY 


h SOME FOLKS 
CAN'T WIN 
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BUNDLE FROM FRANCE: 
Etchika Choureau, petite star 
of French films, is making her 
U.S. debut in Warner's ‘La- 





THE TEACHER SAID )) 
WE'RE GOING TO 
FINGER PAINT TODAY, AND 
IM JUST ITCHING TO 

PAINT SOMETHING —A\ 







A PICTURE THAT'LL) 
SET THE WORLD 
AFIRE-- SOMETHING THE 
CRITICS WILL RAVE 
ABOUT FOR YEARS AND 
YEARS=- 
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I FEEL YERY CREATIVE \ 
TODAY! NOW ALL I NEED 
16 ONE LITTLE THING TO 
PAINT THIS FABULOUS 




















fayette Escadrille.”’ 
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I predict the. BR AVES: will 


I predict scores of each game wi 
Ist game: Braves. d:. Yanks. an. 


2nd game: Sesion 2. Youka.o5:. 
3rd game: en Yanks.@., 
4th game: Braves...14.. Yanks. L Gina 


win the Series in. .4...games. 


ill be: , 
5th game: re Yanks...2 
6th game Braves oO Yanks... 
7th game: Braves... Yanks...G., 


(Fill in scores for as many games 
. , as you predict Series will go) 


YOUR NAME .. S.OS.E PH... anes Haley... = 


appress 27.- /3VL GE; GL, 


LOCAL No. ....:2.... .... EMPLOYED 8 ong 


Fill in coupon, clip and mail t 
RECORD BASEBALL CONTEST, 132 W. 43 Street, New York 36. N. Y. 
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i predict the. 


I predict scores of each game will be: 


Vet game: Braves.:,,3. Yanks... 
‘2nd game: Braves... Yanks. = 
3rd game: Braves...2.. Ya Yanks... 


4th game: Braves...°q. Yanks.. 
YOUR NAME Aken 


ADDRESS 


LOCAL No. OUSE 216 *APEMPLOYED at. pe oa 


Fill in coupon 
RECORD BASEBALL CONTEST, 1 


6-275 Or. Br wokl yn/ 
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games. 
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will win the Series‘in. .. 


Sth’ game: ra Yanks. 
. 6th game. Braves..:..8 Yanks..... 
a ved. oY aks, a | 


Tth game: Bra 


(Fill in scores*for as many games 
as “Aloe Series, will; rated 
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sop wie and mail to 
3 43 Street, Néw York 36, N. Y.. 
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The Record’s Photo Contest winner, Mur- 
ray Fink, is himself the subject of photo at 
left. Though taken some years ago, it shows 
Murray, a retail grocery clerk, in typical 
working-hours surroundings. Murray, who 
lives in New York City, is a member of Local 
338 and works for the Daitch-Shopwell super- 
market chain. His snapshot of a sad-eyed 
dog looking wistfully through venetian blinds 
won Murray the $25 grand prize in The Rec- 
ord’s Photo Contest. 


Not one, but two RWDSU 
members sent in perfect cou- 
pons in The Record’s World 
Series Contest: Joseph V. 
Stedronsky and Abraham 
Block, both members of Dis- 
trict 65. They were the only 
two, out of 632 entrants, who 
correctly picked the winner 
of each game, as well as nam- 
ing the Braves in seven. As 
a result, it was decided to split 
the $25 first prize and $15 sec- 
ond prize evenly between 
them. 


Joseph Stedronsky is a rug 
salesman at Bloomingdale’s 
Dept. Store, and lives in Baby- 
lon, L. I. Co-winner Abraham 
Block works in the camera de- 
partment of A. Cohen & Sons, 
a wholesale giftware firm. He 
lives in Brooklyn, and gives his 
11-year-old son credit for an 
assist in filling out his win- 
ning coupon. 


“ Third prize of $10 goes to 
Walter Abbott of Fremont, 
Mich., who correctly named 
the winner of five Series gam- 
es, and, of course, chose the 
Braves in seven. Walter was 
one of 33 who picked the cor- 
rect team in five games. He 
was named third-prize winner 
because his scores were most 
nearly correct. 


To all the other entran 
thanks for participating—an 
better luck next year! 








